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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
{Continued from page 100.) 

I have now stated the principal prohibitions, 
that are to be found in the moral education of 
the Quakers, and I have annexed to these the 
various reasons, which the Quakers themselves 
give, why they were introduced into their soci- 
ety. I have therefore finished this part of my 
task, and the reader will expect me to procced 
to the next subject. But as I am certain that 
many objections will be started here, I shall 
stop for a few minutes to state and to consider 
them. 

The Quakers differ on the subject of moral 
education, very materially from the world, and 
indeed from those of the world, who having 
had a more than ordinarily liberal edycation, 
may be supposed to have, in most cases, a more 
than ordinarily correct judgment. The Qua- 
ker system, as we have seen, consists principal- 
ly of specific prehibitions. These prohibitions 
again, are extended occasionally to things 
Which are not in themselves vicious. They 
are extended, again, to these, because it is 
possible that they may be made productive of 
evil. And they are founded apparently on the 
Principle, that ignorance of such things se- 
cures innocence, or that ignorance, in such 
cases, has the operation of a preventive of vice, 
or a preservative of virtue. 

Philosophical moralists on the other hand, 
we friends to occasional indulgences. They 


see nothing inherently or necessarily mis- 
chievous, either in the theatre, or in the con- 
cert-room, or in the ball room, or in the circu- 
lating library, or in many other places of resort, 
If a young female, say they, situated in a pre- 
vincial town, were to see a play annually, would 
it not give her animation, and afford a spring 
to her heart ? Or if a youth were to see a play 
two or*three times in the year, might not his 
parents, if they were to accompany him, make 
it each time, by their judicious and moral re- 
marks, subservient to the improvement of his 
morals? Neither do these moralists anticipate 
any danger by looking to distant prospects, where 
the things are innocent in themselves. And 
they are of opinion, that all danger may be 
counteracted effectually, not by prohibitory 
checks and guards, but by storing the mind 
with knowledge, and filling it with a love of 
virtue. The arguments, therefore, which these 
will advance against the system of the moral 
education of the Quakers, may be seen in the 
following words : 

‘‘ All prohibitions, they contend, should be 
avoided, as much as possible, in moral education; 
for prohibitions may often become the cause 
of greater immorality, than they were intend- 
ed to prevent. The fable of the hen, whose 
very prohibition led her chickens to the fatal 
well, has often been realized in life ; there is a 
certain curiosity in human nature to look into 
things forbidden. If Quaker youth should 
have the same desires in this respect as others, 
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they cannot gratify them but at the expense of| ther the theatre, nor the ball-room are the causes 
their virtue. If they wish for novels, for ex-|of the bad passions that are to be found there. 
ample, they must get them clandestinely. If| All these passions must have existed in persons 
to go to the theatre, they must go in secret.| previously to their entrance into these places. 
But they must do more than this in the latter | Plays, therefore, or novels, or public dances are 
ease, for as they’ would be known by their] only the sub causes, or the occasions of calling 
dress, they must change it for that of another|forth the passions in question. The real 
person. Hence they would be guilty of in-| cause is in the infected state of the mind, or in 
trigue, hypocrisy and deceit.” the want of knowledge or in the want of a love 
“ Prohibitions, again, they believe, except | of virtue.” 
they be well-fuunded, may confound the notions} “ Prohibitions, therefore, though they may 
of children on the subject of morality; for if| become partial checks of vice, can never, they 
they are forbidden to do what they see worthy | believe, be relied upgn as effectual guardians 
and enlightened persons do, they may never{of virtue. Bars and bolts seldom prevent 
know where to fix the boundaries between vice] thieves from robbing a house. But if armed 
and virtue.” men should be in it, who would venture to en- 
‘Prohibitions, again, they consider, if made|ter in? In the same manner the mind of man 
without an allowance of exceptions, as having} should be armed or prepared. It should be so 
a tendency to break the spirit of youth. Break | furnished, that men should be able to wander 
a horse in the usual way, and teach him to| through a vicious world, amidst all its foibles 
stop with the check of the reins, and you break | and its follies, and pass uncontaminated by 
him, and preserve his courage. But put him|them. It should have that tone given to it, 
in a mill to break him, and you break his life | which should hinder all cireumstances from be- 
and animation. Prohibitions, therefore, may | coming occasions. But this can never be done 
hinder elevated feeling, and may lead to poverty | by locking up the heart to keep vice out of it, 
and sordidness of spirit.” but by filling it with knowledge and with a love 
“ Prohibitions, again, they believe, if youth | of virtue. 
once depart from the right way, reader them| “That this is the only method to be relied 
more vicious characters than common. This| upon in moral education, they conceive may be 
arises from the abruptness or suddenness of|shewn by considering upon whom the perni- 
transition. For having been shut up within the | cious effects of the theatre, or of the ball-room, 
narrow boundaries for a part of their lives, they} or of the circulating library, principally fall. 
go greater lengths, when once let loose, than | Do they not fall principally upon those, who 
others who have not been equally curbed and |have never had a dignified education. “ Emp- 
confined.” ty noddles, it is said, are fond of play-houses,” 
But while they are of opinion that prohibi-|and the converse is true, that persons, whose 
tions are likely to be thus injurious to Quaker- | understandings have been enriched, and whose 
youth, they are of opinion, ‘that they are | tastes have been corrected, find all such recrea- 
never to be relied upon as effectual guardians | tions tiresome. At least they find so much to 
of morality, because they consider them as| disgust them that what they approve does not 
built upon false principles,” make them adequate amends. This is the case 
“They are founded, they conceive, on the|also with respect to novels. These do harm 
principle, that ignorance is a security for in- | principally to barren minds. They do harm 
nocence, or that vice is so attractive, that we|to those who have no proper employment for 
cinnot resist it but by being kept out of the|their time, or to those, who in the manners, 
way. In the first case, they contend that po | conversations, and conduct of their parents or 
sition is false; for ignorant persons are of| others, with whom they associate, have no ex 
all others the most likely, when they fall into|amples of pure thinking or of pure living, or of 
temptations, to be seduced ; and in the second, |a pure taste. Those, on the other hand, who 
they contend that there is a distrust of Divine | have been taught to love good books, will never 
Providence in his moral government of the/run after, or be affected by bad ones. And 
world.” the same mode of reasoning, they conceive, is 
‘They are founded, again, they conceive, on | applicable to other cases. For if people are 
false principles, inasmuch as the Quakers con- | taught to love virtue for virtue’s sake, and, in 
found causes with sub-causes, or causes with | like manner, to hate what is unworthy, because 
occasions. If a person, for example, were to|they have a genuine and living knowledge of 
get over a hedge, and receive a thorn in his|its unworthiness, neither the ball, nor concert- 
hand, and die of the wound, this thorn would|room, nor the theatre, nor the circulating li- 
be only the occasion not the cause of his death. | brary, nor the diversions of the field will have 
The bad state in which his body must have} charms enough to seduce them or to injure the 
been, to have made this wound fatal, would | morality of their minds.” 
have been the original cause. In like manner nei-| To sum up the whole. The prohibitions of 
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the Quakers, in the first place, may become in-| with suitable advice when they are fullowed, is 
Jurious, in the opinion of these philosophical | considered as enabling them to pass through 
moralists, by oceasioning greater evils than they | life with less danger than the prohibition of the 
were intended to prevent. ‘hey can never, in|same, whereas they mix but little with 
the second plice, be relied upon as effectual| others of other denominations. They ab- 
guardians of virtue, because they consider them | jure the world, that they may not imbibe its 
to be founded on false principles. And if atany| spirit. And here they would observe, that the 
time they can believe them to be effectual in| knowledge, which is recommended to be ob- 
the office assigned them, they believe them to} tained, by going through perilous customs is 
be productive only of acold or a sluggish| not necessary for them as a society. For liv- 
virtue. ing much at home, and mixing almost solely 

To these objections the Quakers would make | with one another, they consider their education 
the following reply : sufficient for their wants. 

They do not look up either to their ownimagi-| If the Quakers could view the two different 
nations, or to the imaginations of others, for avy | systems abstractedly, that of filling the heart 
rule in the education of their children. As a] with virtue, and that of shutting it out from a 
Christian society, they conceive themselves | knowledge of vice, so that they could be acted 
bound to be guided by revelation, and by reve-| upon separately, and so that the first of the 
lation only, while it has any injunctions to|two were practicable, and practicable without 
offer, which relate to this subject. having to go through scenes that were danger- 

In adverting to the Old Testaments, they | ous to virtue, they would have no hesitation in 
find that no less than nine out of the ten com-| giving the preference to the former; because 
mandments of Moses, are of a prohibitory na-|if men could be taught to love virtue for vir- 
ture ; and, in adverting to the New, that many | tue’s sake, all the trouble of prohibitions would 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ and the] be unnecessary. 
apostles are delivered in the form of prohibi-| But the Quakers would conceive that the 
tions. system of filling the mind with virtue, if acted 

They believe that revealed religion prohibits} upon abstractedly, or by itself, would be im- 
them from following all those pursuits which | practicable with respect to youth. To make it 
the objections notice ; for though there is no} practicable, children must be born with the 
specific probibition of each, yet there is an im-| full grown intellect and experience of men. 
plied one in the spirit of Christianity. Violent} They must have an innate knowledge of all 
excitements of the passions on sensual subjects|the tendencies, the bearings, the relations, 
must be unfavorable to religious advancement. | and the effects of virtue and vice. They must 
Worldly pleasures must hinder those which] be also strong enough to look temptation in the 
are spiritual. Impure words and spectacles | face; whereas, youth have no such knowledge, 
must affect morals. Not only evil is to be| or experience, or strength, or power. 
avoided, but even the appearance of evil.| They would consider also the system of fill- 
While, therefore, these sentiments are acknowl-|ing the mind with virtue as impossible, if at- 
edged by Christianity, it is to be presumed | tempted abstractedly or alone, because it is not 
that the customs, which the objections notice, |in human wisdom to devise a method of inspir- 
are to be avoided in Christian education. And/jing it with this essence, without first teaching 
as the Quakers consider these to be forbidien|it to abstain from vice. It is impossible, 

to themselves, they feel themselves obliged tc | they would say, for a man to be virtuous, or to 
forbid them to others. And, in these particu-| be in love with virtue, except he were to Ja 
lar prohibitions, they eonsider themselves as| aside his vicious practices. The first step to 
sanctioned both by the writings and the practice | virtue, according both to the heathen and 
of the early Christians. the Christian philosophy, is to abstain from 
In looking at the objections, which have| vice. We are to cease to do evil, and to learn 
been made with a view of replying to them,|to do well. This is the process recommended. 
they would observe first, that these objections | Hence prohibitions are necessary. Hence sub- 
do not seem to apply to them as a society, be-| causes as well as causes are to be attacked. 
cause they presuppose circumstances concern-|Heuce abstinence from vice is a Christian, 
ing them, which are not true. They presup-|though it may be asluggish virtue. Hence 
pose first, that their moral education is founded | innocence is to be aimed at by an ignorance of 
oa prohibitions solely, whereas they endeavor| vice. And hence we must prohibit all evil, 
both by the communication of positive precepts, | if we wish for the assistance of the moral Govy- 
and by their example, to fiil the minds of their | ernor of the world. 
children with a love of virtue. They presup-| But if the system of filling the heart with 
pose again, that they are to mix with the world, | virtue were ever practicable of itself, that is 
and to follow the fashions of the world, in| without the aid of prohibitions, yet if it be to 
which case a moderate knowledge of the latter, | be followed by allowing young persons to pags 
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through the various amusements of the world 
which the Quakers prohibit, and by giving 
them moral advice at the same time, they would 
be of opinion, that more danger would accrue 
to their morality, than any which the probibi- 
tions could produce. The prohibitions, as far 
as they have atendency to curb the spirit, 
would not be injurious in the opinion of the 
Quakers, because it is their plan in education 
to produce humble, and passive, and obedient 
characters ; and because spirit or highminded- 
ness, or high feeling, is no trait in the Chris- 
tian character. As far as the curiosity which 
is natural to man would instigate him to look 
into things forbidden, which he could not al- 
ways do in the particular situation of the Qua- 
kers, without the admission of intrigue, or 
hypocrisy, or deceit, prohibitions would be to 
be considered as evils, though they would 
always be necessary evils. But the Quakers 
would apprehend that the same number of 
youth would not be lost by passing through 
the ordeal of prohibitory education, as through 
the ordeal of the system which attempts to 
fill the mind with virtue, by inuring it to 
scenes which may be dangerous to its morality ; 
for if tastes are to be cultivated, and knowl- 
edge to be had, by adopting the amusements 
prohibited by the Quakers, many would be 
lost, though some might be advanced to virtue. 
For parents cannot always accompany their 
children to such places, nor, if they could, can 
they prevent these from fascinating. If these 
should fascinate, they will suggest repetitions. 
But frequent repetitions, where you accustom 
youth to see, to hear, and to think, what ought 
never to be heard, seen, or thought of by 
Christians, cannot but have the effect of ting- 
ing the character in time. This mode of edu- 
cation would be considered by the Quakers as 
answering to that of “ dear bought experience.” 
A person may come to see tke beauty of virtue 
when his constitution has been shattered by 
vice. But many will perish in the midst of so 
hazardous a trial. 
: (To be continued.) 


‘“yE ARE MY WITNESSES.” 


We are to witness to the truth, power, and 
sweetness of religion; to the goodness, holi- 
ness, and faithfulness of God. We are to wit- 
ness to the world by our apirit, testimony, and 
conduct. We are to witness to poor, doubting, 
fearful souls. Our witness should be unequiv- 
ocal, and should be borne with courage, con- 
stancy, and love. Our testimony should be from 
experience. Do we know the Lord? Do we 
daily experience the power of truth in our 
hearts? Does it free us from slavish fear, the 
love of the world, and the dominion of sin? 
Oan we say, we have known and believed the 
Jove which God hath to us—God is love? Are 


we saying to those around us, ‘(O taste and 
see that the Lord is good; there is no want to 
them that fear him?’ Suppose we shouid be 
called to bear witness before judges or kings, 
in the prison or at the stake, how would it be 
with us then? Could we witness that God is 
good and gracious; that he is enough to make 
us happy if he were to strip us as he did Job, 
or try us as he did Paul? He says, “Ye are 
my witnesses.”—Isaiah xliii. 12. 


“Give me to bear Thy easy yoke, 
And every moment watch and pray ; 
And still to things eternal look, 
And hasten to thy giorious day! 
I would thy daily witness be, 
And prove that I am one with thee.” 
Smith's Daily Remembrancer. 
———_.-.462>— 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. VII., 1710. 


TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY. 


The Assembly (of Penn’a.,) had for several 
years been mostly under the influence of per- 
sous inimical to the proprietary interests, some 
of whom were Keithians and others opposed to 
the collection of quit-rents; but in the year 
1710, a reaction took place, the eyes of the peo- 
ple were opened to the deception that had been 
practised upon them, and at the election that 
year, not a single member of the former assem- 
bly was returned. Those selected were nearly 
all Friends disposed to respect the rights of 
the Proprietary and to promote his benevolent 
designs. They chose Richard Hill for their 
speaker, and their proceedings were character- 
ized by order, decorum and dispatch. They 
passed an act in 1711 absolutely prohibiting 
the importation of negroes for the future—an 
act that gave great satisfaction to Wm. Penn, 
but was promptly annulled by the British gov- 
ernment. At that time it was the policy of 
the mother country to keep open a market 
for slaves in order to enrich her merchants, 
thus entailing upon the colonies a grievous 
burden; and inflicting upon the people of 
Atrica the most intolerable evils. 

The rise and progress of the testimony 
against slavery in the Society of Friends is a 
subject of much interest, evincing in its grad- 
ual development and ultimate triumph the cer- 
tainty and safety of Divine guidance. George 
Fox was one of the earliest to call the attention 
ot his brethren to this subject, advising those 
who held slaves, “ to train them up in the fear 
of God,” to cause their overseers to deal mildly 
and gently with them, and after certain years 
of servitude to set them free. William Edmund- 
son in 1675 wrote an epistle to Friends of 
Maryland, Virginia and other parts of America, 
in which he says, “ Christ’s command is to do 
to others as we would have them to do to us;” 
and which of you all would have the blacks or 
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others to make you their slaves without hope or 
expectation of freedom? Would not this be an 
aggravation upon your minds that would out- 
balance all other comforts? So make their 
eondition your own, for a good conscience, void 
of offence, is of more worth than all the world, 
and Truth must regulate all wrongs and wrong 
dealings. 

In the year 1688 this subject was for the 
first time brought before the Yearly Meetings 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The record 
states that “a paper was presented by some 
German Friends concerning the lawfulness and 
unlawfulness of buying and keeping of negroes ; 
it was adjudged not to be so proper for this 
meeting to give a positive judgment ia the case, 
it having so general a relation to many other 
parts, and therefore at present they forbear it.” 
This paper from Friends of Germantown Meet- 
ing is signed by Garrett Henderick, Derrick 
Up Degraff, Francis Daniel Pastorius, and 
Abraham J. Dengraff. It was presented first 
to the Monthly Meeting at Dublin, thence re- 
ferred to the Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, 
and fivally to the Yearly Meeting. 

In 1696, the Yearly Meeting issued the fol- 
lowing advice to its members: ‘ Whereas 
several papers have been read relative to the 


In an unguarded hour, while men slept, the 
tares were sown, and they could not soon be 
eradicated. After they began to bear their 
noxious fruits, many years of patient labor were 
required to remove them; but through the 
wisdom and strength derived from the Lord of 
the harvest it was in his own good time accom- 
plished. 

William Penn was for a few years the owner 
of a few slaves; but on leaving Pennsylvania 
for the last time he liberated them, which ap- 
pears by a will by him made which is still ex- 
tant. He brought before the provincial, coun- 
cil in the year 1700, a law for regulating the 
marriages of negroes, which was approved in 
that body but lost in the popular branch. At 
his suggestion, meetings for worship were ap- 
pointed by Friends, to be held once a month. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Chester was then 
the most southern branch of Pennsylvania 
Yearly Meeting, and comprised all the meetings 
south of Philadelphia Quarter. In the Sixth 
month 1711, Chester Monthly Meeting brought 
the subject of slavery before the Quarterly 
Meeting, and the latter concurred in expressing 
its “ dissatisfaction with the buying and en- 
couraging the bringing in of negroes.” This 


‘conclusion being carried up to the Yearly 





keeping and buying of negroes; which being} Meeting, was favorably entertained, and the 
duly considered, it is the advice of this meeting | tollowing advices were issued : ‘“‘ After due con- 
that Friends be careful not to encourage the | sideration of the matter, the meeting consider- 
bringing in of any more negroes, and that such | ing that Friends in many other places are con- 
that have negroes be careful of them, bring | cerned in it as much as we are, advises that 
them to meetings with them in their families, | Friends may be careful, according to a former 
and restrain them from loose and lewd living as | minute of this Yearly Meeting (1696), not to 
much as in them lies; and from rambling | encourage the bringing in of any more; and 
abroad on First-days and other times.” It is | that all merchants and factors write to their 
worthy of notice that their first concern was | correspondents to discourage them from send- 
for the moral and religious welfare of their | ing any more.” 

slaves. As they yielded to this holy impulse | In the following year the subject was re- 
their hearts became more and mure enlightened vived in the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania, 
on the subject of slavery, until at length they | and mentioned in its epistle to London Yearly 
came to see that no man hasa right toseek the | Meeting of Friends. After alluding to the ad- 
advancement of his own interest and con- | vices of former years it thus continues: “ As 
venience at the expense of another; by holding | our settlements increased, so other traders 
in bondage a fellow-creature; thus subjecting ; flocked in amongst us, over whom we had no 
him to restraints and burdens grievous to be Gospel authority, and such have increased and 
borne, and impeding the development of his| multiplied negroes amongst us, to the grief of 
rational faculties. This practice was especially | divers Friends, whom we are willing to ease if 
inconsistent in those who believed themselves | the way might open clear to the general satis- 
called to bear a testimony against war; for sla- | faction. And it being the last Yearly Meeting, 
very was founded on war; the Africans being | again moved, and Friends being more concerned 
seized by force in their own country and held by | iu divers other provinces and places, than in 
force in the American colonies. We must bear , these, we thought it too weighty to come to a 
in mind, however, that large numbers of slaves | full conclusion therein ; this meeting therefore 
were held in the British possessious when the desires your assistance by way of counsel and 
Society of Friends arose. Some of its early | advice therein, and that you would be pleased 





proselytes in America and the West Indies 
were slaveholders, and others became so for 
want of due consideration, being influenced by 
the spirit of the age, and the supposed conve- 
nience of slave-labor in a new country. 


. 


to take the matter into your weighty consider- 
ation, after having advised with Iriends in the 
other American provinces, and give us your 
sense or advice therein.” 

The answer of London Yearly Meeting was 
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to this effect: “The importing of Africans 
from their native country is not a commendable 
nor allowed practice, and we hope Friends have 
been careful to avoid the same, remembering 
the counsel of our blessed Lord, ‘* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye so to 
them.” 

In reply to this, the epistle of 1714 from Phil- 
adelphia, after stating that none of their mem- 
bers had any hand or concern in bringing 
negroes out of their own country, expresses a 
desire that Friends in England would “ cousult 
or advise with Friends in other plantations 
where negroes are more numerous, because,” 
they add, “they hold a correspondence with 
you, but not with us, and your meeting may 
better prevail with them, and your advice prove 
more effectual.” In the following year, Jon- 
athan Dickenson, a Friend engaged in merean- 
tile business in Philadelphia, wrote to his cor- 
respondent in Jamaica, ‘I must entreat you 
to send me no more negroes for sale, for our 
people do not care to buy. They are generally 
against apy coming into the country. Few 
people care to buy them, except for those who 
live in other provinces.” 

In the year 1715, Chester Quarterly Meeting 
again brought the subject before the Yearly 
Meeting, when the following minute was 
adopted: “If any Friends are concerned in the 
importation of negroes, let them be dealt with 
and advised to avoid that practice according to 
the seuse of former meetings in that behalf; 
and that all Friends who have or keep negroes, 
do use or treat them with humanity and Chris- 
tian spirit ; and that all do forbear judging or 
reflecting on one another, either in public or 
private, concerning the detaining or keeping 
them servants.” 

Iu the ensuing year, Friends of Chester again 
brought up the subject, urging that ‘‘ the buy- 
ing and selling of negroes gave great encourage- 
ment to the bringing of them in,” and the 
Yearly Meeting reiterated its former advices 
against the importation of them, with the fol- 
lowing additions : “In condescension to such 
Friends as are straightened in their minds 
against holdiug them, it is desired that. Friends 
do, as much as may be, avoid buying such 
negroes as shall hereafter be brought in, rather 
than offend any Friends that are against it. 
Yet this is only caution, not censure.” 

During the ten years ensuing, the subject is 
only once referred to on the Yearly Meeting 
minutes, and then merely advising Friends to 
treat with humanity, the negroes in their 
possession, and to abstain from importing any 
more. 

It appears that Indian slaves were sometimes 
brought from Carolina for sale. This practice 
being repugnant to the feelings of Friends, the 
Yearly-Meeting of Pennsylvania and New 


Jersey, in the year 1719, advised its members 
not to buy or sell them. 

In New England Yearly Meeting the earliest 
notice of any concern on the subject of slavery 
is a query sent in the Second month 1716, by 
the Monthly Meeting of Dartmouth, to Rhode 
Island Quarterly Meeting, asking, “ W hether 
it be agreeable to truth for Friends to purchase 
slaves and keep them for term of life? This was 
referred for consideration to the different meet- 
ings composing that Quarterly Meeting. Nan- 
tucket Monthly Meeting promptly decided that 
“it was not agreeable to Truth for Friends to 
purchase slaves and keep them for term of life.” 
Dartmouth gave a similar answer, and some 
other meetings expressed a desire “that no 
more slaves be brought from foreign parts.” 

The subject was brought by the Quarterly 
Meeting, before the Yearly Meeting for New 
England, in the year 1717, where a minute 
was made that a weighty concern rested on the 
minds of Friends on account of importing and 
keeping slaves, but no decisive action was taken 
for many years. 

The attention of Friends being thus called 
to the consideration of this important subject, 
it was not again lost sight of, but was revived 
from time to time, as will appear in the further 
progress of this history. 










































PRAYER is nothing but the breathing that 
out before the Lord that was first breathed in- 
to us by the Spirit of the Lord. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TESTIMONY TO INSPIRATION. 


Horace Bushnell, in his work entitled “ Na- 
ture and the Supernatural,” illustrates the fact 
that Divine Inspiration is known in our own 
times by the following incident :— 

‘I cite only one more witness; a man who 
has the manner and supports the office of a 
prophet, though without claiming the repute of 
it himself. He is a fugitive from slavery, 
whose name I had heard, but whose character 
and life have been known to many in our com- 
munity, for the last twenty years. He called 
at my door, about the time I was sketching the 
outiine of this chapter, requesting an inter- 
view. As I entered the room, it was quite 
evident that he was struggling with a good deal 
of mental agitation, though his manner was 
firm, and even dignified. He said immediately, 
that he had come to me, “ with a message from 
de Lord.” I replied, that I was glad if he had 
any so good thing as that for me, and hoped 
he would deliver it faithfully. He told me in 
terms of great delicacy, and with a seriousness 
that excluded all appearance of a design to 
win his way by flattery, that he had conceived 
the greatest personal interest in me, because, in 
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hearing me once or twice, he had discovered 
that God was teaching me, and discovering 
himself to me, in a way that was specially 
hopeful ; and that, for this very reason, he had 
been suffering the greatest burden of feeling 
on my account. For more than a year he had 
been praying for me, and sometimes in the 
night, because of his apprehension that I had 
made a false step, and been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. During all this time, he had 
been struggling also with the question, whether 
he might come and see me, and testify his 
concern. Qne must be a very poor Christian, 
not to be deeply touched by such a discovery— 
one of the humblest of God’s children, a 
stranger, trembling, and watching for him in 
his place of obscurity, and daring only with the 
greatest difficulty to come and disburden his 
heart. 

I asked him to explain, and not to suffer any 
feeling of constraint. With the greatest defer- 
ence possible, and with singularly beautiful 
skill, he went on, gathering round his point, 
and keeping it all the while concealed, as he 
was neariog it, straightening up his tall manly 
form, dropping out his Africanisms, rising in 
the port of his language, beaming with a look 
of intelligence and spiritual beauty, all in a 
manner to second his prophetic formulas— 
“The Lord said to me,” thus and thus; ‘The 
Lord has sent me to say ;” till as I gazed upon 
him, I was obliged internally to confess, 
“ vrily Nathan the prophet has come again !” 
It was a scene such as any painter might look 
a long time to find; such dignity in one so 
humble ; expression so lofty, and yet so gentle 
and respectful; the air of a prophet so com- 
manding and positive, and yet in such divine 
authority, as to allow no sense of forwardness 
or presumption. 

It came out finally, as the burden of the 
message, that on a certain occasion, and in 
reference to a certain public matter, I had 
undertaken that which could not but withdraw 
me from (God’s teaching, and was certain to 
obscure the revelations otherwise ready and 
waiting to be made. “Yes,” I replied, “but 
there was nothing wrong in what I undertook 
to set forward. It brought no scandal on re- 
ligion. It concerned, you will adwit, the real 
benefit of the public in all future times.” 
“ Ah, yes,” he answered, * it was well enough 
to be done, but it was not for you. God had 
other and bettey things for you; He was call- 
ing you to Himeelf, and it was yours to go 
with Him, not to be laboring in things more 
properly belonging to other men.” Ihad given 
him the plea, by which, drawing on my natural 
judgment, I had justified myself in going into 
the engagement in question. Indeed, to have 


had ary scruple on this account, 1 have no 















elligent persons, to be a weakness. And yet 


I am obliged to confess toa strong, and even 
prevalent impression, that my humble brother 
was right. For the real stress of his message 
lay, not so much in the particular instance re- 
ferred to, as in that more general infirmity or 
mistake, which the instance might be used to 
represent ; viz. the ‘tendency of every earnest 
soul to be diverted from its aims, by things 
external. His spiritual perceptions were deep 
enough to lay hold of a general infirmity, 
which was only the more impressively corrected 
by a particular example, and in this manner 
his piercing words of love were answered by 
the settled assent of my Christian conscious- 
ness. 


I thanked him for his message, and even 


looked upon him with a kind of reverence 
when we parted. I found on inquiry, that he 
was a man without blame, industrious, pure, a 
husband and father, faithful to bis office, and 
always in the same high key of Christian liv- 


ing. But the people of his color, knowing him 


well, and having nothing to say against him, 
could yet offer no opinion at all concerning 


him. He was plainly enough a strange being 
to them; they could make nothing of him. 
The most they couid say was, that he is always 
the same. 

I have since visited him in his little shop, 
and drawn from him the story of his life. He 
became a Christian about the time of his arrival 
at manhood, and gives a very clear and beauti- 
ful account of his conversion. And the Lord, 
he says, told him, at that time, that he should 
be free, soul and body. ‘To which we answered, 
“Yea Lord, I know it.” A promise that was 
afterward fulfilled in a very strange and won- 
derful deliverance. I observed that in the 
account he gave me, he was continually saying, 
in the manner of the prophets, “the Lord 
said,” and, ‘the Lord commanded,” and, “ the 
Lord promised,” and I valled his attention to 
the fact, asking—what do you mean by this? 
Do you hear words audibly spoken? “Oh, 
no.” “What then? Do you think what ap- 
pears to be said to you, and call that the saying 
of the Lord?” “ Yes, I think it—but that is 
not all.” ‘- How then do you know that is any 
thing more than ’sthought?” “ Weil, I 
know it, I feel it to be not from me, and I can 
tell you things that show it to be so ;” reciting 
facts, which if they are true, prove beyond a 
question, the certainty of some illumination not 
of himself. “ Why then,” I asked, ‘does God 
teach you in this manner and not me? I feel 
a strong conviction sometimes, that I am in the 
will, I know not how, and the directing counsel 
of God, but I could never say as you do, “ the 
Lord said thus to me.” “Ah,” said he, 
“but you have the means—you can read as | 





doubt would be commonly considered, by in-}can not, you have great learning, but Lam a 
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poor ignorant child, and God does with me 
just as he can.” Whatever may be thought of 
his revelations, none, I think, will deny him, in 
his reply, the credit of a true philosophy. 
What can be worthier of God than to be the 
guide of this faithful and otherwise dejected 
man, making up for his privations of ignorance 
by the fuller and more open vision of Him- 
self? 

And yet I should leave a wrong impression, 
were I not to say that this Christian fugitive, 
this unlettered body-servant, now of Christ, as 
once of his earthly master, is deep in the wis- 
dom of the Scriptures, quotes them continually 
with remarkable eloquence and propriety, and 
with a degree of insight which many of the 
best educated preachers might envy. He also 
believes that God has healed the sick, in many 
instances, in immediate connection with his 
prayers, giving the names and particulars 
without scruple * * * ¥*¥ # 

In that humbler stratum of life, where the 
conventionalities and carnal judgments of the 
world have less power, there are characters 
blooming in the holiest type of Christian love 
and beauty, who talk, and pray, and, as they 
think, operate apostolically as if God were all 
to them that he ever was to the church, in the 
days of her primitive grace. And it is much 
to know that, while the higher tiers of the wise 
and prudent are assuming, so confidently, the 
absolute discontinuance of all apostolic gifts, 
there are yet, in every age, numbers of godly 
souls, and especially in the lower ranges of life, 
to whom the conventionalities of opinion are 
nothing, and the walk with God every thing, 
who dare to claim an open state with Him; to 
pray with the same expectation, and to speak 
of faith in the same manner, as if they had 
lived in the apostolic times. And they are not 
the noisy, violent class, who delight in the 
bodily exercises that profit little, mistaking 
the fumes of passion for the revelations of God, 
but they are, for the most part, such as walk in 
silence, and dwell in the shades of obscurity. 
And that man has lived to little purpose, who 
has not learned, that what the great world 
pities, and its teachers disallow, is, even 
though mixed with tokens of weakness, many 
times deepest in truth, and closest to the real 
sublimities of life and religion.’ 


Oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FOUNDERED FLEET. 


An article in the Intelligencer, of the 8th 
inst., copied from the London Star, states that 
sunken ships do not in deep ocean go to the 
bottom, but remain floating about in mid-ocean. 
Now this may be a very pleasant speculation of 
the fancy, but it has no foundation either in 
the principles of science or in the discovery by 
sounding of actual existence. 





LL 


A few observations may be sufficient to show 
its utter improbability. If the statement that 
the sunken navies were not of sufficient gravity 
to reach the bottom was true, then surely the 
bottom itself must be composed of some sub- 
stance possessing an extreme degree of pon- 
derability, such as lead, iron, gold, silver, Xe. 
But what is the fact? The deepest deep-sea 
soundings bring up mud, minute shells, and 
sand, and these are substances which we know 
sink but slowly, even in the still water of com- 
mon pools or rivers. Again, if the plummet 
were liable to be arrested in its descent by the 
deck of a vessel, it would render all attempts 
to fathom the ocean uncertain and nugatory, 
and would certainly baffle the laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph cable if it should happen 
to fall across one of these moving fleets; and 
indeed the cable itself upon that theory could 
not be expected even to touch bottom. 

In fact, water is so incompressible, that any- 
thing capable of sinking to the depth of a 
fathom would sink to the depth of a league. 

4th mo. 12th, 1865. N. R. 
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Tue Lesson or EACH Hour.—How seldom 
do we derive all the strength and pleasure from 
the present hour it is capable of affording. In- 
stead of thoroughly appreciating the opportu- 
nity for good now presented ; the conversation 
now to be rendered instructive; the companion- 
ship now to be made subservient to our growth ; 
the blessing now pending, our thoughts take up 
the past enjoyment or the future expectation ; 
the present fuils to be the instrument of good 
it was intended, and the lesson of the hour 
passes by almost unheeded. 

Within every occurrence of our daily lives is 
enfolded a precious germ which negligence will 
blight, but care and effort may develop into 
beauty and usefulness, and whether this plant 
bear good or evil fruit rests fearfully upon our- 
selves. 

There is no more convenient season than the 
now to practise the little courtesy, to do the 
kindly act, or to speak the word of gentleness 
and encouragement. If such opportunities for 
the exercise of the manifestations of brotherly 
kindness and Christian charity are neglected, 
in proportion our selfish nature strengthens, 
we grow more indifferent to the claims of 
others, and we lose the advantage which such 
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occasions present for self-discipline and im-| vert his opponent, and carried out the fiery logic 
provement. We fail to receive the lesson| With no better success. 5 
which the hour might have conveyed Luther, although he reached the same point, 


. : : and publicly burned the Pope’s bull, never ad- 
Every dispensation, whether of joy or s0r-| vanced with his fellow reformers. When the 


row, may be accepted for our edification, for, | great schism was threatened between them, and 


“The rough ascent, the flowery way, the celebrated conference held at Marbourg 
May lead alike to Heaven.” with (Ecolampadius, Melancthon, Zwingle, and 
AP eters a crowd of lesser dignitaries before the poten- 


Errata.—In No. 1, present volume, on page 11, in ; P i 
20th line from top, “‘ motives” should read motions ; tates of Germany ond Duttswrknd, Lathes, i 


and in 26th line, “chemists” should read schemists. their presence, wrote on the table oe with & 
In editorial, page 104, fourth paragraph, ninth | Piece of chalk, ‘“ hoc est corpus meum, —“this 


line, omit while. is my body.’ In vain (colampadius quoted 
—— the texts, “the flesh profiteth nothing,” ‘‘ the 


MarRiep, on the 9th of 2d month, 1865, with the words I speak. they are spirit and they are 
approbation of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Tuomas : ss y P y 


a : 
Borton to Ayna E., daughter of Samuel and Caro- life ;” Luther doggedly stuck to his saat and 
line Gaunt, all of Mullica Hill, N. J. neither context, nor patristic authority, nor 
ane liiicenaee overwhelming logic, could budge him. Though 
Diep, at Bristol, on the 18th of 4th month, 1865,| he translated the Bible, and married, and did 
CrementiNa L.,, daughter of the late Warner Mifflin, many acts to overthrow the Pope and his author- 
of Camden, Delaware. : ‘ ‘ 
jity, his part in founding the new church was 


— th 0 5 e e,e 
Lewis Se as ee eon gry be sera rather of a negative character. The positive or 
’ dU ; 


Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Ill. constructive element came from other hands 
—_——_—oe-_____ than those of the two fierce antagonists, yet co- 
Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. workers in destruction. In the reign of Edward 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. VL. the 39 articles were enacted for church gov- 
FOURTH MONTH 4TH, 1865. ernment, to which every candidate for holy or- 
(Continued from page 108.) ders must still subscribe. 


The Church, like the British empire, had two| The protestant idea settled mainly in the 
kinds of law—the written and the unwritten. | doctrine of plenary inspiration,—that the Bible 
The former, the canon of Scripture formally set- | is the word of God,—that every one is a judge 
tled and handed down very much as we now| for himself, in direct opposition to that of the 
have it, and the latter, the traditions of Christ,| Roman Catholic church, which subordinates it 
of which she was the sole repository, as she was | to the authority of pastoral teaching. 
the exponent of both. The text on which this} The Church of England, when fairly de- 
rests would seem to be the direction of Paul to! veloped under Elizabeth, exhibited, even in its 
Timothy, (2 Tim., ch. ii. verse 2,) “ the things | earliest days, the utmost repugnance to the doc- 
that thou hast heard of me among many wit-|trine of transubstantiation. The Bible was 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, | translated by the English reformers even before 
who shall be able to teach others also.” The|the days of Luther, and afterwards this church 
idea conveyed is, that the Church delivered what | became highly evangelical—that is, wedded to 
has been received orally from the fountain head | the Scriptures as the only rule and revelation. 
through her bishops. The Pope, in his Qica-|Some thirty years since a movement was origi- 
menical council, declares the testimony of the| nated at Oxford, the fountain of its divinity, in 
Whole body of Christ as formally delivered by its|the publication of a series called “ Tracts for 
Head. These traditions, thus testified by the|the Times.” The authors, Dr. Pusey, J. H. 
whole church, must, of course, be infallible.| Newman, and others, aimed to revive medieval 
Upon this dogma, as upon the daily sacrifice in | ideas of the Church, and hence the term Pusey- 
the mass, of the body and blood of Christ, the}ism, or high church doctrines. Some of the 
structure of a living Catholic, or universal, and | leaders have fullowed out their logic, and finaliy 
infallible church rests, in the estimation of its| acknowledged the errors of Protestantism, es- 
devotees. pecially J. H. Newman, whose Apology for his 

The Reformation started from apparently | life, recently published, has created a profound 
trivial causes,—the disgust of an Augustine | sensation, from its simple, earnest, and open 
monk in Germany at the sale of indulgetices,| truthfulness, laying bare the workings of an 
and the iron wi'!l of a despot in England, de-| original mind, in its honest inquiries after truth. 
‘rmined to gratify his passions. Henry VIII.| No attentive reader of history could expect so 
merely threw off the papal yoke and made him- | great a movement to pass on without its reac- 
self Pope without any change of doctrine. He/|tion, and accordingly, from the same Oxford, 
disputed with a weak man named Lambert on | certain Essays and Reviews have again agitated 
ttansubstantiation, and presented the alterna- | the religious world, so-called, to its very foun- 
live to recant or be burned. He failed to con-: dations. ‘These militate against what is termed 
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the miraculous element in the Scriptures, and 
seem to be but a distant wave of the German or 
Tubingen school, denying all that is miraculous 
in those writings. Much controversy has oc- 
curred, and serious litigation also, in conse- 
quence of this movement. 

The speaker stated that many years since an 
attempt had been made to convert him to Roman 
Catholicism. Among the books put into his 
hands was a pamphlet by a certain Frederic 
Lucas, a Friend of London, assigning his reasous 
for becoming a Roman Catholic. One assertion 
therein made, he remembered, which proclaimed 
Quakerism to be a protest against Protestantism. 
He had often thought of this idea, as not alto- 
gether incorrect. Friends, it is true, offered no 
protest against Protestantism, nor affirmance of 
Popery. ‘hey were raised up like the primitive 
Christians. It was a new revelation of the good 
old gospel, and they met together to wait for 
the manifestation of Christ, the Head of the 
Church. They were willing that all their doc- 
trines and practices should be tried by the 
Scriptures, but they held these subordinate, and 
only to be opened by the same Spirit which gave 
them forth. It was a protest against Protest- 
antism in this, that it revived the ancient idea 
of a living church, with Christ in his spiritual 
appearance as its ruler and ever-present guide 

In the contest waged between science and 
theology, so called, we are not concerned, be- 
cause we have not placed a false estimate on the 
Scriptures. The late George F. White stated 
to him that, while travelling in Canada, he was 
in company with an Episcopal bishop, whom he 
startled by the assertion that Friends were the 
only people who really believed the Scriptures. 
This he could readily prove, by showing that 
they only carried out the plain Christian testi- 
monies agiinst oaths, war, honors to the crea- 
ture, an unauthorized ministry, and all religious 
service of a merely ceremonious character, 
while they exemplified the Christian moderation, 
simplicity, and spiritual worship so plainly en- 
Joined by the Gospel. This was the ground 
which early Friends made impregnable by their 
consistent conduct, and constant appeal to that 
Bible, which, though held as an idol by their 
persecutors, was practically disregarded in teach- 
ing and conversation. 

After some further remarks not directly bear- 
ing upon the subject in hand, the lecturer closed 
with the following explanation of a familiar 
passage of Scripture : 


In the remark that it is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, some, find- 
ing that the word “ kamelyn” is thesame Greek 
for camel and cable, except that one has the 
long and the other the short E, and that in 
Arabic they are expressed by the same word, 
differing only in the points, have preferred cable 


to camel, as more appropriate to the simile; 
But in a recent work on the East, a traveller 
states that in the entrance to their walled cities, 
that for foot passengers is termed the “ needle’s 
eye.” The exceeding beauty and appositeness 
of the illustration now becomes apparent. A 
camel laden with worldly treasure could enter 
the city of Jerusalem only by the appropriate 
gate. To pass through the needle’s eye with 
his burden would be impossible. So the rich 
man, seeking that narrow way which leads to 
life eternal, to the heavenly Jerusalem, with his 
great possessions on his back, would find, truly, 
that it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
needle’s eye than for him to enter the kingdom 
of God. 
siietasntealltbiaimnnae 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE.—NO. XIII. 


A definition of a machine may be derived 
from the following general terms :— 

“« Every machine is contrived to perform some 
given mechanical process which supposes the 
existence of two other things beside the ma- 
chine—a moving power and work to be done. 

“In the construction of every machine there 
are considerations which must receive attention. 
One end, as it were, of the machine must be 
especially adapted to receive the action of the 
power, the other so terminate in form, or parts 
or pieces, as to be adapted to the work to be 
done. Between these are placed trains of me- 
chanism connecting them so that, when the 
first parts move according to the law assigned 
to them by the action of the power, the second 
must necessarily move according to the law re- 
quired by the nature of the work. 

“The receivers of power derive their form 
from a combination of mechanical principles 
with the physical laws which govern the re- 
spective sources of power. The working pieces 
derive their form from a combination of me- 
chanical principles with considerations derived 
from the processes to be performed. 

“ Mechanism is, therefore, a combination of 
parts connecting two or more pieces, so that 
when one moves according to a given law, the 
others must move according to certain other 
given laws. 

In organic mechanism we will find the most 
perfect adaptation of one part to another part, 
of the prime mover to the parts moved, of the 
power to those parts of the organism which im- 
mediately act upon the material to be wrought 
or appropriated to itself; in fine, a strict con- 
formity of the receivers of power to the wants 
of the working pieces or members. We not 
only find adaptation in a general way but also 
special for singular uses. 

In some cases the power must necessarily be 


'placed at a distance from the working piece, 
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the intermediate mechanism will be found} lifting bodies heavy and light, for weights of 
suited to this disposition; take a flexor tendon | clocks and wheels of watches; gears and guys, 


of the hand, for instance, the end receiving the 


power, that is, the muscular ecntraction is lo- | those in common use. 


cated in the large part of the forearm, where it 
is out of the way and does not encumber the 
free and subtile motions of the hand ; from this 
the tendon extends among muscles and other 
tendons in a lubricated groove to its attachment 
to the working piece, the finger end. 

Here we have a connecting piece, trans- 
mitting motion from the contractile muscle to 
the cbedient finger tip, and this is by no means 


always done in a right line between the two ex- | 


tremities. 

At the moment the tip inclines to the 
palin, the line of draft becomes curved and con- 
tinues increasing in curvature until the tip 
touches the palm, when the tendon as well as 
the finger complete a cirele. 

For a muscle to pull a distant member 
towards it by contraction is very natural, but to 
produce motion in a different and even opposite 
direction is not so easy without a special con- 
trivance. 

Above the human eye is a loop through 
which a tendon passes folding on itself; the 
drawing of the tendon in one direction moves 
the eye in an opposite one. 

The lower jaw is drawn downward by a 
muscle which pulls upwerd; this is accom- 
plished by the tendon passing through a hole 
in a bone which acts the part of a pulley, the 
tendon changing direction and slipping freely 
through the orifice. - 

In many instances muscular bands are used 
to hold deflecting tendons from starting the 
skin or injuring other parts ; we have a remark- 
able instance of this in the human foot. Just 
above the instep isa band, beneath which the 
tendons pass to the toes; the angle of the foot 
to the leg is nearly a right one, and some con- 
trivance is necessary to hold the tendons when 
in action. 

Paley says of this: “ The simplicity, yet the 
clearness of this contrivance in exact resem- 
blance to established resources of art, place it 
among the most indubitable manifestations of 
design with which we are acquainted.” 

These holding parts are called trochlea, 
meaning torun. Pulleys in machanies serve a 
similar purpose, but before they were invented, 
motion was changed in direction by passing a 
cord or rope through a ring or loop, or over a 
pole or pin, or through a smooth groove after 
the manner of tendons, proving them expedients 
copied from nature. 

We have a thousand and one devices in the 
arts embodying the tendon principle of commu- 
hicating motion, of which bell-pulls in houses 
and cars, window-blind cords, beddles in looms. 
and rigging of ships; cords and chains for 


_ lines and links, and ties and tackle, are among 


J. i. C. 
Phila., 4th mo. 13th, 1865. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRIMROSE. 


The common field Primrose that grows in such 
beautiful Inxuriance in the meadows and green lanes 
of the British Isles, is unknown in Australia. Two 
or three years ago it was reported in a newspaper in 

| Melbourne, that an English Primrose had been im- 
ported in a Wardian case, and would be exhibited in 

| the city. The announcement excited a great sensa- 

tion, and upwards of 3,000 people turned out to 

| greet the gentle stranger from their English homes; 

; the pressure of the crowd was so great, that it was 
necessary to call out the police to make a line 
through which the flower might be escorted on shore 
to be seen by all its admirers. 


} 
} 
| 


She comes! make way, ye people! stand reverently 
aside ; 
She comes! the gentle traveller, in her purity and 
pride ; 
| Shower welcomes fair upon her 
To show befitting honor, 
| And give her love and homage from hearts and kind- 
ling eyes, 
And believe her, and receive her with a thousand 
| sympathies. 


She hath crossed the stormy ocean, a pilgrim to our 
shore, 
| As fresh as Youth and Beauty, and as dear as days 
of yore; 
Stand back, for she is tender, 
And delicate and slender, 
| And a rude, too boisterous greeting, well-meant 
altho’ it be, 
Might endanger our sweet stranger from the land 
beyond the sea. 





, Oh, the love that she awakens, and the smiles twin- 

born with tears, 

That her pleasant face up-summons from the deptha 
of other years, 

— When we were blithe and youthful, 
And fresh of heart, and truthful, 

And roamed by rippling rivers and woodland pas- 
tures wild, 

To meet her and to greet her in the valleys whera 
she smiled ! 


How often in life’s morning, when none but she was 
nigh, 
And the bright free lark above us sprinkling music 
from the sky, 
Heside the stile we’ve waited, 
Until eveniog hours belated, 
To breathe the youthful passion that was bold as 
well as coy, 
To some maiden, love beladen, full of innocence and 
and joy. 
How often in life’s noon-time, when our boys and 
girls were young, 
We have taken them to meadows where the early 
blossoms sprung, 
In that well-beloved far land ; 
And wove them many a garland 
Of buttercups and daisies and primrose blushing 
fair, 
And entwined them, and enshrined them in the clus- 
ters of their hair. 
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Ye shall seo her but not touch her, when we place 
her in the sun ; 
Stand back, ye joyous people! ye shall see her every 
one; 
She shall smile on you serenely 
And fairy-like and queenly, 
And pour upon your spirits, like the dew from heav- 
en’s own dome, 
The feelings and revealings, and the memories of 
Home! 
C. Mackay. 





For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 

An abstract of the Proceedings of Friends’ So- 
cial Lyceum of Philadelphia, for the winter 
of 1864—’65. 

In closing the second season of the Lyceum, 
it has been deemed appropriate to make an ab- 
stract of the proceedings, that what has been 
gained by our meetings may be revived in our 
remembrance, and useful for future reference. 
The Lyceum was instituted in 12th mo., 1863, 


2d mo 21. Sacred and Profane History. By John J, 
White. 


2d mo. 28. Stereorama. 


3d. mo. 7. The Poppy Family and Opium. By Edw. 
Parrish. 

3d mo, 14. Cellular Plants, with illustrations by the 
Stereorama. (A very interesting feature in the 
exhibition was a small Aquarium, by means of 
which some animalcule were seen.) By Dr. J. G, 
Hunt, 


3d mo 21. Peruvian Bark and Quinine. 
rish. 


3d mo. 28. The Solar System illustrated by an ori- 
ginal apparatus. By John G. Moore. 
4th mo. 4. The Bible, its Chronolugy and History. 

By John J. White. 

Besides these, six original essays have been 
read, four of which were in poetry and two in 
prose. There have also been ninety-three ques- 
tions, on a variety of subjects, submitted and 
referred to members of the Lyceum. These 
have been answered, either orally or in writing, 
by 51 different individuals. They have often 


By E. Par- 


with a view of bringing together the older and ' given rise to debate, and have constituted an 


younger members of our Society for mutual ad- 
vantage, socially and intellectually. The Li- 
brary Association of Friends, having offered | 
the Library room at Race Street Meeting-house ' 
for our use, the Committee of arrangements | 
called together the Lyceum on Third-day eve- | 
ning, luth mo. 18th, 1864. Since that time, ! 
in pursuance of arrangements made by the 
Committee, the meetings have been regularly 
held, and twenty lectures on historical and sci- | 
entific subjects have been delivered through 
the seasor, a list of which, with the names of 
the lecturers is herewith appended. 
1864. 


10th mo. 25. The Organic versus the Inorganic. By 
E. Parrish. 


interesting feature of the meetings. — 

In the early part of the season, it was con- 
cluded to purchase a Stereorama with plates 
adapted to the illustration of scientific and 
other lectures, such as Botany, Astronomy, His- 
tory, Xe. | 
instrument has been exhibited to large audi- 
ences, and the variety and beauty of the illus- 
trations have added greatly to the interest of the 
lectures and to the instruction of the auditors. 
The average attendance at the meetings has 
been about one hundred persons, a large pro- 


| portion of whom were among the younger mem- 
| bers of our Society. They have come together 


from various sections of our widely extended 


1th mo. 1. The Vegetable Cell. By Dr. J. G. Hunt, | city, aud while the attendance has manifested 


“ 7. The Visible and Invisible. 
Parrish. 
11th mo. 15. Adjustment of the Organic to the In- 
organic Creation. By E. Parrish. 
ilth mo. 22. Measurement of Time. 
Hallowell. 


By Dr. Jos. | 


11th mo. 29. Plant Structure, (continued.) By Dr. | 
J. G. Hunt. | 


12th mo. 6. The Crust of the Earth. By Jos. Whar- ' 


ton. 

12th mo. 13. Exhibition of the Stereorama. 

12th mo. 20. Views of the Solar system and Plane- 
tary bodies, as exhibited by the Stereorama and 
described by C. S. Hallowell. 

12th mo. 27. The Circulation of Carbon. 
Parrish. 

1865, 

1st mo. 3. Time and its measurement, (continued.) 
By C. S. Hallowell. 

1st mo. 10. The Nervous System. By Dr. Ann Pres- 
ton. 

lst mo. 17. The Middle Ages. 


“ 


By E. 


By Wm. H. Seaman. 

24. Second Order Cryptogamic series of 
Plants. By Dr. J. G. Hunt. 

ist mo. 31. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By John 
J. White. 

2d mo. 7. The British Constitution. By John J. White. 

2d mo. 14. Selected Readings. By Esther J. Trim- 
ble. And Stereorama. 


By Caleb S. } 


an increasing interest, it is believed the associ- 
ation has been both instructive and profitable. 
There has been paid into the Treasury to this 
date, $498, of which about $450 has been 
required for the Stereorama and its accompanl- 
ments, and the balance for incidental expenses. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope 
that we may be permitted to meet for the same 
purpose another year, and revive our agreeable 
intercourse as members of the Lyceum. 

Extracted from the Minutes, 
Cuas. A. Dixon, Secretary. 
Phila. 4mo. 4th 1865, 





FEEDING THE SICK. 
Sad mistakes are made by well-meaning peo- 
ple in their method of administering nourish- 
ment to invalids. Itis the custom to keep the 


delicacies intended to tempt their appetites 
constantly within their reach. The result 1s 
that, instead of feeling any desire for the jellies, 
broths, etc., thus obtruded upon their notice, 
the sight of them creates loathing aud disgust. 
Sick people should never be haunted with food 





On several occasions this valuable . 
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in this way. Even persons in health would 
lose their relish for choice dishes if condemned 
to live in a larder surrounded night and day 
with all the dainties of the season. If you have 
anything rare and delicious for your patient, 
surprise him with it. A pleasant surprise is a 
good tonic, and you may excite his palate by 
springing a refreshing rarity upon him unex- 

ctedly. Never hand a sick man a pile of eat- 
ables, telling him you expect him to devour 
the whole of it. Feed him with morsels ; and, 
as soon as he bas taken what he requires, re- 
move the remainder. In visiting sick rooms, 
how often one finds bowls of arrow-root and 
sago, dabs of jelly, cups of beef tea, fragments 
of dry toast, slices of oranges, and the like, 
mixed in among black draughts, boxes of pills, 
plasters, leeches, and other articles of the 
“healing art.” No wonder the pale and lan- 
guid inmates have no appetite. 





From the «‘ Leisure Hour.” 
THE GARDEN. 
(Concluded from page 110.) 

We believe that the rule would be found to 
hold good, that the lower classes in our great 
cities have more affection for the garden and its 
floral produce than the class immediately above | 
them. Perhaps the money-making habit is not 
favorable to the cultivation of simple tastes and 
the love of (in a pecuniary sense) the unprofit- 
ably beautiful. However that may be, we know 
it is a fact that in many a trading-house of no 
mean pretensions the in-door garden is confined 
to the basement floor, and the flowers and green- 
ery, which are ignored and banished from the 
parlor and the drawing room, will take refuge 
in the kitchen ; the conservatory may be stored 
with old boxes and packing cases, but Betty has 
abox of fragrant mignionette in the scullery 
window, and a bouncing geranium outside the 
ill of her bed-room. 

But if some are indifferent to the in-door 
garden, others are altogether as solicitous, as 
careful against disaster, and as proud of success. 
It is interesting to note the manifestation of 
of these latter feelings in one’s walks about the 
metropolis. There are certain districts where, 
although there be no garden-ground, the domes- 
tic garden not only exists but flourishes ; and in 
these districts there are generally one or two 
houses more noted than the rest for the beauty 

of their floral display. The probability is, that 
they have inoculated their neighbors with a love 
of flowers and an innocent spirit of rivalry, and 
that it is to them the public are obliged for the 
delicious and refreshing exhibitions of the par- 
lor windows in those localities. We could par- 
ticularize many such houses which confront us 
in our occasional walks, and to whose occupiers 
we always feel grateful as we pause for a mo- 


mentary look: in one there has been for years 
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past a magnificent campanula filling the entire 
window, the bare sight of which is worth a day’s 
march; in another, a blossoming myrtle, framed 
in a solid wall of vari-colored geraniums, fills 
up the space of a blind ; and in a third, a grace- 
ful arum rises centrally behind a screen of deli- 
cate primulas and monthly roses. One such 
treat, which a dozen years ago used to greet us 
on our morning round, still exists; this is a 
garden that lasts all the year, save in the coldest 
winter months, and which displays its sweets in 
the window-sills of a house in Inn, the 
chambers of a lawyer and a magistrate. Here 
the sequence of flowers comes in with the cro- 
cuses in February, and only goes out with the 
chrysanthemums in November, and during the 
whole season they are the finest, the choicest, 
the most exquisite in color, and invariably in 
healthy, thriving condition. 

The garden under difficulties presents a rather 
curious and interesting phenomenon. There 
are some men who cannot live anywhere without 
an attempt, at least, ata garden. Like Silvio 
Pellico in his prison, if they can grow nothing 
else, they will grow a weed, and watch and tend 
that with all the interest of a man engaged ina 
grand undertaking. Of the garden under diffi- 
culties, London presents exam} 12s manifold: the 
only garden-ground of a large section of the 
laboring population is the sill outside the win- 
dow, the stone-flags of the area, or the roof of 
the house; all these you may see undergoing 
cultivation without wasting much time in the 
search. If the cultivator cannot raise flowers— 
if he wants means to buy them, or propersoil to 
grow them—he will console himself by growing 
something green in their place; if, in the long 
box which serves instead of a row of pots, he 
cannot grow the sweet-pea, the convolvalus, or 
the mignionette, he will try mustard-and cress, 
or even the scarlet runner, which latter he will 
allow to insinuate itself into his chamber through 
some crevice, and thus cheat himself, while he 
bends over his labor, with the illusion of an 
imaginary garden outside. Sometimes he brings 
home a root of ivy from the fields, and plants it 
in the crack between the flags and the bricks at 
his front door: sometimes it is a crop of wild 
hops which he raises in a superannuated tub, 
and which, by the time that autumn is approach- 
ing, you shall see shutting out half the daylight 
from his window by its super-abundant growth. 
Then he will make all sorts of experiments, 
watching the result from day to day, as he sits 
at his loom, or his last ; he raises orange-plants 
and apple-trees from the pips of the fruit; he 
rears young oaks from acorns, and young beech- 
es from beech-mast; he turns plants upside 
down in a glass bottle, and looks for the trans- 
formation of roots into leaves, and wice versa ; 
he suspends seeds in water to mark the method 
of germination ; in short, he tries all sorts of 
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possible and impossible things, to get a little 
nearer, if it may be, to the mystery that so 
puzzles and pleases his imagination. i 

The in-door garden is a very profitable insti- 
tution for seedsmen and floriculturists, and they 
maintain a careful and constant provision for the 
demands it makes upon them. ‘he capital an- 
nually invested in plants and bulbs destined to 
bloom in-doors, in London alone, would amount 
to an enormous sum. ‘T'woor three guineas the 
dozen is nothing extraordinary for bulbs at a 
West End drawing-room, and it is thither that 
the finest floral specimens reared by the market 
gardeners in the neighborhood of the metropo- 
lis, ultimately find their way. It is the taste of 
the rich and noble for these exquisite creations 
which is the originating cause and prime mover 
of the grand horticultural shows that periodi- 
cally take place throughout the country. Every 
exhibitor hopes by the display of some new 
flower, or some splendid variety of plants already 
known, to attract the attention of the wealthy 
amateur, and if he can succeed in doing so, he 
is sure of a handsome reward. 

A valuable addition has of late years been 
made to the in-door garden by the introduction 
of air-tight glass cases: these may be of any 
chosen shape or size, from that of a large cabi- 
net to a single bell-glass. The air may be ad- 
mitted at pleasure at any temperature, and thus 
plants which would otherwise fade and die in 
the winter months, may be kept alive through- 
out the year. They are mostly used at present, 
so far as our observation extends, for the grow- 
ing of various kinds of ferns, those of the most 
delicate and picturesque forms being generally 
selected; but there is no reason why they should 
not contain flowers, of which those growing wild 
in the fields would supply materials for an appro- 
priate and interesting selection. 

Many persons who keep in-door gardens, are 
in the habit of complaining that their plants die 
in the winter, and have to be replaced by new 
ones in the spring. This is the result of their 
own carelessness and neglect, and there ought 
to be no foundation for such a complaint; on 
the contrary, they should have plants in plenty, 
and to spare, as spring comes round. The 
herbaceous plants should be cut down in autumn, 
and the cuttings, after a day’s soaking in water, 
stuck into large pots close to the edge all round: 
if stuck in the middle, they will be less likely 
to take root; sand should be freely mixed with 
the mould. When they have taken firm root, 
they should be replanted singly in very emall 
pots, and shifted into larger as they grow strong 
and stout. They should not be encouraged to 
grow much in the winter, and may therefore be 
kept with little moisture and away from strong 
light; when watered, care should be taken not 
to chill them, and water slightly warmed should 
be used. A frequent cause of destruction to 


plants is rotting the roots with too much water; 
this often arises from the use of saucers under 
the pots, by which the water is prevented from 
draining away when too much has been applied, 

Plants which pass their lives indoors, exist 
under conditions very different from those of 
their natural localities. This is the principal 
reason why so many of them, though they do 
not die, c2ase to be ornamental and worth pre. 
serving ; scmetimes they refuse to flower after 
a certain period, and yield nothing but leaves; 
the cure in this case is to distress the plant: 
it is leading too fat and lazy a life to be fruit. 
ful ; cut it down, therefore, in size, lop its roots 
as well, and give them less room to expand, and 
it will soon flower again. Sometimes a plant 
runs wild and straggles upwards in an ungainly 
way: this may arise from too fast a growth un- 
der stimulating manures, or from a frequent 
change of position in regard to the light. A 
plant constantly changing its position, if it 
flower at all, will flower but feebly. Sometimes 
plants which have stood the winter well, will 
droop and decline in the warm weather of 
spring; this often arises from checked perspi- 
ration; the winds and invigorating showers of 
the season have not reached them, and they 
suffer accordingly; in this case they may be 


restored to health by a course of shampooing; 


their leaves should be washed with soft water, 
by means of an old shaving-brush or a sponge, 
until they are perfectly clean and the water 
comes away colorless. There is no process 
which has so magical an effect upon a sickly 
plant at this; it will often restore a patient that 
seemed about to perish to a state of vigorous 
health in the course of a few days. 

In concluding these short chapters on the 
garden, we may be allowed to revert to the gar- 
den which every man has in himself—the soil 
being his own heart, intellect and affections. 
Of all soils this is the most prolific : it has no 
barren or unproductive seasons; it must and 
will produce something, and that constantly— 
if not flowers and fruit, then rank weeds and 
poisonous fungi. Here is a garden-ground 
which none of us can neglect. with impunity, 
and which, on the other hand, is never u- 
grateful under careful and conscientious culti- 
vation. May we all strive wisely to make the 
best of it, each according to his opportunities, 
leaving the result to the Giver of all good. 

DEPARTURE OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ AND 
Party For Brazit.—This morning at nine 
o'clock, Professor Agassiz, with a company of 
distinguished savans, will sail from this port in 
the new steamer Colorado, for Brazil. This 
party consists of Professor and Mrs. Agassiz, Dr. 
B. EK. Cotting (the curator of the Lowell Insti- 
tute) and Mrs. Cotting, Mr. Burkhardt, who is 
the artist of the expedition, and Messrs. An- 
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thony, Seaver, Hart, St. Johns, Allen and|system of Brazil, which is, without a doubt, 
James, assistants. The Colorado will take the| the most magnificent ia the world. The Amazon, 
party round the horn to Rio Janeiro, and at this| and its numerous affluents, water all the north- 
place they will pass a few weeks in resting, and| ern portion of the empire, and among the other 
in making preparations for their arduous duties. | great riversare the Rio Franciseo, the Moran- 
The Professor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Cot-| hao, the Pamahiba, the Parana, and the Para- 
ting, and Mr. Burkhardt will proceed to the} guay, most of which lie on the Professor’s line 
Awazon, and be conveyed up that river to the|of march. Of the geological formation of the 
Andes in boats; and they will ultimately cross| empire little definite information has ever been 
over to Lima. The subsequent course is not| gathered. Its vast northern territory is rarely 
yet decided upon. Each assistant kas his special | travelled except upon its great rivers, and along 
department in obtaining specimens, and Ro} these the deep alluvial deposits, covered with 
Janeiro is to be made the pvint of separation} the dense and almost impenetrable forests of 
for the search of these. The principal object|the tropics, entirely conceal the rocky strata 
of the Professor’s visit is to test the glacial the-| beneath, and the explorations back from the 
ory advanced by him. the water-courses have simply been made in the 
Our reporter, going on board the Colorado | search for the precious gems or metals. Scarce 
at a late hour last night, found Professor | the one hundred and fiftieth part of the empire 
Agassiz and assistants surrounded by a maze of| has been subjected to cultivation, although the 
scientific instruments, which were being care-| whole vast territory is covered with a produe- 
fully arranged and packed for their long and|tive loam. The luxuriance and beauty of the 
possibly perilous voyage. Although the party| forest vegetation are unparalleled, and the 
had been hard at work for two or three hours, | greater part of this vegetation is of the greatest 
the Professor stated that they would not be able | commercial value. Caoutchoue, the Brazii wood, 
to complete their labors before daylight. Many|and the Brazil nuts of commerce, annatto, 
friends of the distinguished savant and his | cocoanuts, mahogany, rosewood, granadilla-wood 
learned co-laborers were on board at the time— | fustic, Brazilian ivy, and a vast number of 
among others, some of the most prominent] other ornamental woods aud dye-stuffs come 
scientific gentlemen of the metropolis, as well | from these forests. 
as of Massachusetts. Besides these products, they furnish us with 
A cosmopolitan interest attaches to this expe- | vanilla, ipecacuanha, cinnamon, tamarinds, cin- 
dition and everything relating to it, and its|chona, cacao, and the first quality of bamboo. 
progress will be eagerly received by the scientific | Upon these matters, or upon the fauna and flora 
world. The party will not probably return | of the country, the Professor cannot be expect- 
before the beginning of next year, if, indeed, | ed to bestow so great attention as he will give 
their labors are concluded at that time; but|to geological matters; the investigation of 
their friends at home and the general public | these subjects depending principally upon his 
will be informed of their progress as frequently | associates. 
as possible. It will be remembered that ali The labor of the party will not be confined 
will be for a time almost, if not completely, lost | to Brazil, as Uruguay, Paraguay, the Argentine 
sight of. The Professor’s course from Rio to | Republic, Bolivia, and Peru, will come, in a 
the Amazon will enable him to make critical} greater or less degree, under their observation. 
and satisfactory observations of the diversified] —N. Y. World, 30th. 
geological characteristics of the great South sittin iiiiimnsdai 
American empire,and the result of his labor 
will be to place before the general public a 
complete and more satisfactory account of that 
vast territory than has yet beeu published. The 
ascent of the Amazon in itself wili be to him, 
and through him to the world, a sufficient re- 
compense for all the arduous labor of threading 
the immense equatorial belt of dense tropical 
forest which is in his path; while his ob- 
servations among the Andes will, without a 
doubt, satisfactorily determine the truth or 
error of his glacial theory. ‘The names of the 
distinguished gentlemen who accompany him 
are also a guarantee of the complete success of 
the expedition as a whole. 
We shall without a doubt be furnished 
through this expedition, with new interesting 
facts, heretofore unknown, regarding the river 









































THE COMPASS PLANT OF THE PRAIRIE. 


Among the plants occasionally met with on 
a Western Prairie, and new to an astern eye, 
the compass plant is not the least interesting, 
although its pretensions to the beautiful are not 
at allcommanding. So much, indeed, is it like a 
common fern in appearance, that it has prob- 
ably been passed over by many pedestrians with- 
out any other idea being suggested than that 
“it is only a brake.” 

The pliant consists of a cluster of fronds 
standing not very compactly together, from 8 
to 16 in number, and from 12 to 36 inches in 
height. The stem is about half an inch in 
diameter, nearly round, and about half the 
length of the frond. The frond in length is 
double its width, deeply indented at the edges, 
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rough from many minute prickles on the sur- 
face, inclining to dark green in color, shining 
like the leaf of the oak, and when crushed be- 
tween the fingers emitting a scent similar to 
that from rosin, and hence it is sometimes 
called the “ rosin plant.” 

But its chief peculiarity lies in the manner 
in which the fronds arrange themselves, so as to 
indicate the meridian line; standing face to 
face, on the east and west sides of the cluster, 
their edges point north and south like the arms 
of a guide post ; but I have observed nothing in 
the plant that showed which was the north or 
which the south—nothing but its parallelism 
with the meridian line. But this information, 
meagre as it may seem, must be of great use to 
the bewildered traveller, if he has the power of 
reflection. 

This unattractive plant has another peculiar- 
ity; it cannot endure much “ foreign inter- 
ference ;”” we may walk around it and learn all 
that it can teach us; we may handle it softly 
and it will not suffer; but if we undertake to 
train it—to handle it roughly—or despisingly 
trample it under our feet, the effect that fol- 
lows, if it is not absolute physical death, is so 
near an approximation to it as to materially im- 
pair its sensibility or its power to act under the 
unseen influence that governs it in its normal 
condition.— Friends’ Review. H. M. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 


at $9 75a 10. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 


Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
60 cts. 





One insertion. -----++-+-«..+ Orne ween eeseee ) 

Two insertions. -- ++ ++ cece cscccccecssecseesese $1 00 
Three insertions----+,--+++++++« et ee eres erecerece 1 20 
For every additional insertion.--------+-+-++- 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof--.--- 10 cts. 


Always psyable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 





OOKS FOR SALE:— 


Journal of John Comly, (600 rege’) Price.-----++++++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 
out of print secee Or eceseses Met Oeewesececereseeseeesese 8.00 
Journal of John Woolman, -++++++++e+eseeeeeeeeerceeceece 1.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh SUUgZe--- ee ceereeerece coe cee eeeecerees 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interestin 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends 
Meetings; with engravings: 580 pages------ ----+-++++++ 3.00 
Familiar Letters of Ann Willson: -++---++-+-+eee+eeeeeeee 75 
Central School Reader «----++sccce cece erece er eeeeeeeeeee 75 
Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Woolman---- 75 
Comly’s Keader, (for schools or private families.)---------- 50 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: ----+- -++-++e+sse-eeeeeee 50 


Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Rufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each-- 5 

And variour books belonging to “The Book Associativn of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” Emmor ComLy, 

4th mo..8, 1865 w.y.grts. No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 


‘ 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpina ScHoot For 
GIRLS. 

THE Spring AND SuMMER TERM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fally located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and. 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Bucks Couuty, Pennsylvania, 


IsRagi J. GRAHAME. aa 
4.1. 13t. 624. Jang P. GRAHAME. } Principals. 


[= AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
Friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is well acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, and much of the lands 
near its particular meetings. Northern Friends and others who 
may wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they way enquire for J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 
may wish to purchase. Address J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 
Keierences.—J.C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 
3. 11, 12t, 5. 27, Pp. wv. Nd 





ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin 
en, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SAMUEL F. BaLpERsTon & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
8.11. 12t.5.6.xN 2D. 





1[\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak2s a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


KMOVAL.—BgNJaMIN STRATTON would inform his friends and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapies’ SHoz 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
qjat he has heretofore been favored with. 
4. 1. 4t, 422. w. x. m 


h UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, oF PHILADELPBIA. 
Office, No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL, MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. lst mo., 1865, Assets $76,851 88. 
Directors,—CALEB CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA E. MALONE, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MAS MATHER, JOSEPH W. MOORE, T. B. CHAP- 
MAN, EDWARD M. NEEDLES, SIMEON MATLACK, WILSON M. JENKINS, 
AARON W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 
CALEB CLoTHIeR, President. Sgxeca E. MALone, Vice President. 
THOMAS MatuHER, Treasurer. T. ELWoodD CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
6t. 4.1.422 FMN. 








RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes-wringers, of several patierns, for sale. Printed 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and other information, furnished on application. 
3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Ceremony; ( will 

answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re 
quisite. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

12t. 325.610. v 8 §. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STORE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMEKKS & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and iv guod style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 
2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 513. ¥. 1. v. P. Wa. Hawes. 





M. HEACOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Barial: 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all Other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PaMpaLet and general Jos Printers, 243 Arch 8t. 
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